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Sarah and Sam Clean House 


ARAH SAFETY was busy about her Sam, in the meantime, decided he 





housework. This wasn’t just ordinary 
housework. She was spring cleaning. 
There were curtains to be washed, closets 
to be cleaned, and even some wall wash- 
ing to do. 

“Tll have to get a step stool out of 
the kitchen,” she murmured to herself. 
“Wonder if I couldn’t just use this chair 
here. No—the step stool would be better 
and there’d be less chance of falling,” so 
she trotted out to the kitchen to get it. 

When she had finished hanging the 
curtains, she started mentally listing the 
cleaning she still had to do. “I'll tackle 
the hard jobs first and then I can do the 
lesser ones.” She was trying to make up 
her mind whether to do the closets or 
the attic when Sam came in. He urged 
her to get at the attic. 

“That’s where the flammable stuff accu- 
mulates, you know. I'll bet we haven't 
looked that stuff over in years.” 

“Well,” Sarah said, “I do straighten up 
once in a while.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” he said. 
“Maybe we've still got old clothing or 
piles of flammable rubbish that we could 
just plain clear out. If a fire should 
start up there, that stuff would sure feed 
it. It’s more work keeping that junk 
around than to throw it out.” 

“Well, let’s get started,” said Sarah. 

So, up they went to have a look 
around. They collected quite a bit of 
stuff in wastebaskets to take down stairs. 


might as well take a look at the wiring. 
“Oh, oh,” he exclaimed from a far cor- 
ner of the attic, “Here’s a place where 
a trunk jammed against a socket and 
broke it. Ill call the electrician and 
while he’s here, we'll ask him to look 
over the wiring in the rest of the house.” 


“And, Sam,” Sarah called from the 
bottom of the steps. “Can you fix that 
baluster up there? It wobbled as I 
started down the stairs.” 

“Sure.” he said. “Guess I'd better fix 
it now before someone gets hurt.” 

Sarah Safety spent the rest of the 
morning hauling out the discarded trash 
they had collected in the attic. 

About lunch time Sarah was consider- 
ing going ahead with the closets and 
getting a bite to eat later in the after- 
noon. Sam dissuaded her, however. She 
looked tired, and he thought she ought 
to sit quietly and rest for a while. “You 
know, accidents happen more readily 
when you're tired,” he said. 

So they had their lunch. Sam thought 
she looked too tired to do any more 
heavy work that day and suggested that 
she do something else and tackle the big 
jobs another day. In the meantime, he 
got the two repair jobs done. So they 
called it a day for that day. 

“Sure do hope other folks are careful 
about accidents when they’re cleaning,” 
Sam said as he settled down for the 
afternoon. 














ae ronan WAS A principal de- 
termining factor in the an- 
swers given to a questionnaire on 
home safety for the young child 
distributed among 30,000 PTA 
members in New Jersey last 
spring. High school and college 
trained PTA members were able 
to give the best selection of 
answers. 


The National Safety Council has com- 
pleted an analysis of a sampling of the ques- 
tionnaires. Those who live in better houses 
did better, but they also had more educa- 
tion. When their husbands were _profes- 
sional men, they did better, but they had 
more education. Those with more children 
did better, but they had more education. 
Those in some counties did better, but they 
also had more education. 


The analysis states, “It is difficult to 
avoid the conelusion that education is a 
principal influencing factor. Knowing what 
to do in these situations apparently is not 
entirely intuitive. It is something that must 
be learned. 


“If the assumption is accepted that none 
of these respondents was exposed to more 
safety education than others, and if general 
education (non-safety) is an influencing fac- 
tor, it also seems reasonable to assume that 
specific safety education would be equally, 
if not more, effective in preparing people 
to deal with injury potential situations.” 


In general the variation was sharper be- 
tween the grade school and high school 
levels than it was between the high school 
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WHAT’S THE IMPORTANT e 
FACTOR? 


and college levels. In fact, for several situ- 
ations, the respondents with high school 
education did as well or better than those 
with college education. Those with a grade 
school level education answered 72 per cent 
correctly. Those with a high school educa- 
tion answered 78 per cent correctly, and 
those with college level, 81 per cent. 


On the basis of this sampling there seems 
to be a rather high level of knowledge of 
child safety in the PTA membership in the 


state of New Jersey. For five of the é 


questions 90 per cent or more of the re- 
spondents gave the preferred answer. For 
five more questions, 80 per cent or more of 
the respondents gave the preferred answer. 
Only three questions were answered incor- 
rectly by more than 40 per cent of the re- 
spondents. These three were: 


Situation 1. It is a summer day and 
Mrs. Thompson is alone in the house 
bathing her 7-month old infant. Next 
to the bathinette there is a table on 
which she dries and dresses the child. 
The doorbell rings. What should she do? 

1. (1) Dry the baby, wrap him up in a 
blanket or large towel and place him on 
the table next to the bathinette. 

2. () Place the baby in a sitting posi- 
tion in the bathinette, go to the door and 
ask the person to wait until she has 
finished. 

3. 1 Quickly dry the baby, wrap him 
up in a blanket or large towel and take 
him with her when she opens the door. 

4. [) Not answer the doorbell. 

Situation 9. The Blacks are plan- 
ning to repaint some old furniture which 
they would like to place in the room of 
their two children, ages 144 and 34%. In 
doing so they should: 
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1. ( Keep the children in another 
part of the house while the painting is 
being done, so that they will not inhale 
the paint fumes. 


2. (J) Make sure the paint does not 
contain lead because small children often 
chew on furniture. 


3. (1 Keep the children out of the 
room while the paint is wet since wet 
paint is irritating to children’s tender 
skin. 

4. [1] Be sure to use a_ rubber-base 
paint with the idea that such paint is 
less likely to flake off and get into the 
children’s mouth and eyes. 


Situation 13. The Simons and their 
5144 month-old baby are visiting the 
Whites for the day. When it is time for 
the baby’s nap Mrs. Simon faces the 
problem of where to put the baby to 
sleep, since she had forgotten to bring 
along his portable crib. Which of the 
following solutions is the best? 

1. (1) Mr. White suggests letting the 
baby sleep on the big double bed in the 
bedroom next to the living room and 
leaving the door slightly open. 


2. 1) Mr. Simon would like to place 
the baby on the plastic covered love seat 
in the living room corner and back some 
heavy chairs against the open side. 


3. (] Mrs. White offers to pull out an 
old crib which is clean and in perfect 
condition except that the hinges on the 
sides are loose. 

4. [1] Mrs. Simon thinks it best to 
make the baby comfortable and hold 
him in her lap while he sleeps. 

Even in these cases, generally, but not 


always, the answer selected would have pro- 
tected the child, but it did not represent 
what is believed to be the best way of han- 
dling the over-all situation. 

In situation 1, the fashioners of the ques- 
tionnaire considered answer No. 3 as the 
preferred one because in summer a 7-month 
old child would not be in danger of drafts. 
Fifty-three per cent checked this answer. 
Forty-five per cent, however, chose answer 
No. 4 which would have insured the baby’s 
safety but represented greater caution than 
necessary. 

In situation 9, answer No. 2 was preferred 
because studies indicate that lead poisoning 
among children occurs more frequently than 
anticipated, and 55 per cent selected this 
answer. Answer No. 1 was selected by 25 
per cent, No. 4 by 14 per cent. 

In situation 13, answer No. 2 was _ pre- 
ferred because the possible disturbance 
from adult conversation would not prevent 
the child’s sleeping, yet the arrangement 
would prevent his falling. This answer was 
selected by 54 per cent. Choice No. 4 was 
selected by 23 per cent, but is thought to 
evidence over-protectiveness. Answer No. 1 
was selected by 14 per cent. 

The questionnaire was distributed last 
spring to a 10 per cent sample (30,000 per- 
sons) of the entire membership of the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The survey was sponsored by this group, the 
New Jersey State Department of Health, 
the New Jersey State Safety Council, the 
New Jersey Chapter, American Academy of 
Pediatrics, The Medical Society of New 
Jersey, and the National Safety Council. An 
article on how it was conducted appeared 
in the January issue of the Home Sarery 
Review. 








"The New Jersey home safety questionnaire, What's Your 
Answer?, may be used in other parts of the country," says 
Renee Zindwer, M.D., chief, bureau of maternal and child 
health, New Jersey State Department of Health. "If any 
or all of the material is reproduced, a courtesy letter should 
be sent to the New Jersey State Commissioner of Health, 
M.D." 


Answer? from Dr. Zindwer. 


Daniel Bergsma, 


A full report, “Analysis of the New Jersey Questionnaire 
on Home Safety for Young Children," is available from the 
statistics and research division, NSC. 


Obtain copies of What's Your 
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HE PrupeNnTIAL Insurance Company of 

America’s merit award program is a 
year-round child safety crusade high-lighted 
by an annual Child Safety Week. We have 
been developing this program since 1950 in 
the 11 western states and Hawaii. 

In some of these states the state health 
departments are now very active in the pro- 
motion of home safety: maintain their own 
department to carry on the work, directly 
encourage all county departments to join 
in the safety effort, and supply each with 
materials provided by Prudential. 

In most states, however, Prudential con- 
tacts the county and local health depart- 
ments, direct, promotes participation in the 
program, and furnishes supplies. 

All health departments are urged to de- 
velop and maintain committees to 
help in the promotion of home safety. 
Many are doing just this. Each month re- 
ports indicate that more of these local civic 
committees are being formed by other 
health departments. Thus the health de- 
partments are not only taking the story 
direct to the public through their own facil- 
ities, but they are reaching directly into 
large organized groups through advisory 
and cooperating committees. 


civic 


Monthly Activities Suggested 


To accomplish the year-round objective 
Prudential supplies monthly suggestions for 
local child safety activities to approximately 
150 health departments. Some of the de- 
partments cover a_ single city—some a 
county—and some an entire state. These 
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In their radio and television kit for Child Safety 
Week, Prudential offered these and other photo- 
graphs to be ordered from them to illustrate 


television talks. 


suggestions tackle the 12 most important 
phases of home safety—one each month on 
a somewhat seasonal basis. Each monthly 
suggestion is confined to a single subject 
and each recommends the solicitation of 
outside aid from interested civic and com- 
mercial groups. 

After several monthly suggestions had 
been mailed we sent a brief questionnaire 
to each health department in an effort to 
determine the effectiveness of our program. 
An 80 per cent response was received. All 
but two said they were finding this material 
valuable in many ways. 

Of particular interest, however, was the 
fact that most departments indicated they 
were using the monthly material at depart- 
mental staff meetings and otherwise to edu- 
cate their own staff members on various 
phases of home safety. 


Child Safety Week 


Child Safety Week is an annual event 
presented a few weeks before the close of 
schools for summer vacation. The Pruden- 
tial provides the health departments with 
all of the material needed for this special 
promotion. The health departments distrib- 
ute literature on safety, hold special meet- 
ings, arrange for speakers, plan special radio 
and TV educational programs and make 
showings of safety films. 


Child Safety Week in 1954 


In 1954 with the advice and counsel of 
the health officers throughout the 11 states 
Prudential set the date for Child Safety 
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Week as April 25 through 30. We sent a 
series of mailings to each health officer ad- 
vising him of plans for the forthcoming 
event and enlisting his cooperation. 


To thoroughly clarify the situation among 
health departments and to obtain the great- 
est possible amount of participation, repre- 
sentatives of Prudential personally called 
upon the state health officer of each western 
state and the health officers of 73 of the 
leading cities and counties. In some cases 
representatives of Prudential attended state- 
wide meetings of health officers and health 
educators and at these meetings were able 
to present the entire program in detail. 


Early in the year a speakers manual and 
flip chart for presenting the subject to small 
groups was sent to each of the health de- 
partments. Accompanying this was a litera- 
ture kit. This latter contained a sample of 
all the various different kinds of literature 
and display material which could be or- 
dered for use either on a year-round basis 
or in connection with Child Safety Week, 
and, of course, a convenient order form was 
also enclosed. No charge was made for any 
of this material. 

The receipt of this material greatly stimu- 
lated the interest of the health departments 
in child safety week. Very soon after the 
mailing went out order blanks started com- 
ing in and various pieces of literature were 
ordered in quantities ranging up to 250,000 
pieces. 

Subsequently a kit of radio and television 
material localized as much as possible was 
sent out to each health department. Then, 
three weeks before the week was to open, a 
publicity kit, also localized, was sent out. 
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In addition, Prudential prepared a special 
child safety film entitled, “Mrs. Hazard’s 
House.” Copies of this film were made 
available on a permanent loan basis to all 
of the state health departments and to many 
of the more important city and county 
health departments throughout the 11 west- 
ern states. 

To back up the over-all child safety week 
promotion Prudential succeeded in getting 
the governor of each of the 11 western 
states to proclaim the period as child safety 
week. 

By the time the year-round program had 
progressed to the point where child safety 
week occurred, 143 state, county, and local 
health departments were participating in the 
Prudential child safety program. 

The Prudential Insurance Company pre- 
pared approximately 1,500,000 pieces of lit- 
erature in connection with the 1953-1954 
program. At the close of the campaign the 
entire supply of everything was virtually 
exhausted. Of great importance is the fact 
that virtually every piece of literature 
shipped out by Prudential was requested by 
the party to whom it was shipped. 

In points throughout the west where it 
was relatively easy to check, such as in the 
principal metropolitan cities, reports indi- 
cated that radio and TV coverage was 
excellent. 

We have prepared a scrap book contain- 
ing 838 clippings totaling 9,083 inches of 
space resulting directly from this project. 

Reports indicate that 36 health depart- 
ments showed the film to 9,940 people at 
262 individual showings. 





This scrapbook contains Prudential's 
child safety newspaper clippings for 
1953-1954. 








Yard and Gardening Safety 


@punerime YARD and gardening activity 

presents home safety program leaders 
with an unusual opportunity to create com- 
munity-wide safety awareness and to call 
attention to old hazards that have accumu- 
lated during the winter, as well as caution 
amateur gardeners and repairmen against 
their own overzealousness. 


To get community-wide participation, gar- 
dening clubs might cooperate with men’s 
organizations and schools to sponsor a yard 
and gardening safety day. In addition to 
giving safety tips for individual homes, this 
is an excellent opportunity to focus commu- 
nity attention on the old ice-box hazard and 
other community danger spots such as exca- 
vations, ditches, wells, ete. 


Since the men are very much concerned 
in yard and gardening activity, a panel dis- 
cussion to exchange home maintenance 
ideas, techniques, and know-how, including 
putting up screens and taking down storm 
windows, could be arranged for club meet- 
ings, or for radio or TV, with a group of 
men who do their own repairing and gar- 
dening. Perhaps a public health or indus- 
trial engineer could appear with them and 
give professional advice and opinions. 


Other panel discussions might include 
public health nurses or doctors discussing 
the dangers of over-exertion, fatigue, muscle 
strain, falls, and types of poisons children 
might get hold of. 


Homemaking columns and home _pro- 
grams on TV and radio can play up storage 
tips or organization of tools and gardening 
equipment, along with “how to do it” in- 
structions. They can call attention to such 
things as blind spots in the driveway, and 
tripping hazards or objects in the yard that 
might injure children. 


Since housewives are prone at this time of 
year to do more and heavier work than 
usual, club meetings might feature warnings 
by public health or medical experts on 
fatigue, strain, and over-exertion. And your 
club can follow-up by sending news stories 
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to local newspapers quoting the warnings. 
You might also supply the newspapers with 
illustrative photographs. Your local phar- 
macies might cooperate by featuring exhib- 
its on muscle strain, sunstroke, or heat 
exhaustion in their show windows. 


Newspapers, TV programs, club meetings, 
or bulletin boards offer opportunities to use 
visual aids. A very interesting demonstra- 
tion or picture would be a_ properly 
equipped and arranged storage place for 
gardening and repair equipment, with em- 
phasis on storing paints, poisons and _ in- 
secticides safely away from children, and 
keeping combustible material and oily 
cloths in fire-safe containers. Safe ways of 


the hazards of using equipment in need o 


working, of lifting and carrying, etc., @ 


repair are more dramatic when shown visu- 
ally and could make an interesting exhibit. 


Posters on heat exhaustion and sunstroke 
are available which can be displayed on 
bulletin boards or used in connection with 
presentations at meetings. Other exhibits 
that can be arranged in connection with 
meetings are new and old garden tools, 
showing the need for repairing broken tools. 


Safety Education Data Sheets No. 7, Lift- 
ing, Carrying, and Lowering, and No. 48, 
Unauthorized Play Spaces, contain helpful 
information of a technical nature. Do’s and 
Don’ts of Ladder Safety is a folder available 
from the National Safety Council for dis- 
tribution. It costs $.017 ea., in quantities of 
100 or more. 
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HE SAFETY BEVERAGE can opener shown 

above will, according to the manufac- 
turer, prevent accidents to small children. 
It pierces a trio of holes adequate for the 
beverage to flow freely, yet sufficiently small 
and close together to prevent the insertion 
of small fingers or tongues. 


e M. A. Report 


Tr ComMITTEE on Pesticides, American 

Medical Association, has published the 
following report entitled, “Abuse of Insecti- 
cide Fumigating Devices,” which is quoted 
in part. It is copyrighted by the American 
Medical Association; therefore permission 
to reprint must be obtained from them. 


“The experience of the last several years 
in the use of devices to volatilize insecti- 
cides into the atmosphere of homes and 
commercial establishments has provided 
proof of the dangers of excessive exposure 
to the vapors and fumes of lindane. The 
problem of what factors are responsible for 
excessive exposure has not been fully de- 
termined. Overliberal use, inadequate ven- 
tilation, poorly constructed equipment, and 
a peculiar sensitivity of those so injured 
have been cited as causative factors. Accu- 

mulating clinical evidence suggests that ini- 
@:: findings on the toxicity of this com- 
pound in experimental animals are not 
always directly convertible to human beings. 


“Single doses of lindane given orally to 
experimental animals have been reported 
to be moderately toxic, whereas inhalation 
of vapors and fumes is highly toxic. It has 
been commercially exploited as a compara- 
tively safe insecticide because of minimal 
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storage in fat tissues and fairly prompt 
elimination from the animal body when in- 
gested in trace amounts Recently, however, 
it has been discovered that lindane is stored 
in significant amounts in the brain and 
functioning liver tissue of certain species of 
laboratory animals and that in relatively 
high doses it may induce profound and 
long-lasting effects on the central nervous 
system. 


“The accident record with lindane is no 
less suggestive. Since the chemicals used in 
fumigating devices are frequently available 
as pellets (tablets) or packaged as white 
crystals, they are liable to accidental mis- 
use. Ingestion of about 0.5 gm. of lindane 
in pellet form produced convulsions in an 
18-month-old child. Four children were 
also seriously poisoned after drinking un- 
specified quantities of a homemade soft 
drink sweetened with lindane-contaminated 
sugar... . 


“Although laboratory and clinical evi- 
dence of toxic potentialities of lindane have 
been widely disseminated, certain promoters 
of insecticide vaporizers and fumigators 
continue to represent their appliances as 
absolutely safe, recognized for the control 
of disease-bearing insects, and useful any 
place where an insect problem exists. In 
spite of representations and actions by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Better Business Bureau, and the Post Office 
Department, these promoters are using news- 
paper advertisements, mail order outlets, 
and direct solicitations to inveigle pur- 
chasers with misleading claims. . . . 


“It is difficult to imagine that promoters 
of insecticide vaporizers and fumigators are 
so callous as to knowingly disregard the 
dangerous implications of their suggestive 
advertising. Such actions can only be ra- 
tionalized on the basis of ignorance of the 
toxicities of the chemicals used. Neither ig- 
norance nor misplaced confidence is justifi- 
cation for questionable promotional tactics. 


“Insecticidal poisons that are effective be- 
cause of deliberate continuous pollution of 
the atmosphere have questionable safety. 
Their use in this manner is contrary to 
hygienic standards for safe atmospheric liv- 
ing and working conditions. The Committee 
wishes not only to reaffirm its opposition to 
the home use of continuously operating de- 
vices (insecticide vaporizers) but also to 
reemphasize its warning that extreme care 
is required in the intermittent use of such 
equipment promoted as so-called insecticide 
fumigators.” 
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FILMS 


TOO YOUNG TO BURN. 16 mm. color, 
27 min. TV/OK. Production date, 1954. 
Based on the philosophy of Dr. Harry F. 

Dietrich, pediatrician well known in Cali- 
fornia, this film explains to parents how 
they can correctly teach fire safety to their 
pre-school children. Dr. Dietrich’s theory 
is based on the premise that fire safety is a 
behavior pattern—a way of life—and is best 
established in the very young child. Ways 
of curbing the child’s playing with matches, 
touching hot things, starting fires as well as 
using fire safely are given. 

The film is available from Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., for rent, or from 
The Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, for loan. 


SAFETY IN THE KITCHEN. 35 mm. silent 
slide-film, color. 44 frames. Production 
date, 1954. 

This filmstrip illustrates how to plan a 
kitchen so that it is a safe place to work 
as well as attractive. Covers storage, house- 
keeping, the necessity of a first aid kit and 
fire extinguisher, use and care of knives, 
precautions necessary when using a_ gas 
range, and the importance of turning pot 
handles in to keep curious hands of young 
children away from them. 

Prints are available for purchase from 
Young America Films, Inc. 


BEFORE THEY HAPPEN. 16 mm. sound 
motion, color. 15 minutes. Production 
date, 1954. 

Although the film deals primarily with 
the activities of a typical fire department 
inspection bureau and depicts the activities 
of a day’s work in the life of a Fire Mar- 


shal, it emphasizes the necessity of constant 
attention to fire prevention in homes, busi- 
ness, and industry. Many pointers are given 
on how to make these places safe from the 
fires which destroy so much each year. 

Prints are available on a loan basis from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Film Library, Bureau of Communications 
Research, Inc., 13 East 37th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


TRANSACTIONS 


1954 Transactions, Vol. 12, Current Topics 
in Home Safety, is now available from NSC. 
It contains talks given at the home safety 
sessions of the 42nd National Safety Con- 
gress. These are: “How Community Safety 
Benefits Safety Department and the Com- 
pany,” by William E. Helms; “Traffic Safety 
and Industrial Management,” by J. L. 
Lingo; “How You Can Teach Safety to Your 
Employees,” by Charles F. Cook; “The 
Home Safety Problem,” by Walter A. Stew- 
art; “Getting Down to Brass Tacks: A TV 
Show,” by Mrs. Kathleen K. Devine; “A 
Home Safety Party,” by Walter D. Ladd; 
and “Refrigerator Hazards,” by Paul B. 
Reed. Single copy $.29. 


Report on Poisoning 


Death from Accidental Poisoning by Solid 
and Liquid Substances, United States, 1951, 
is now available from NSC, free in reason- 
able quantities. For the first time the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics has issued 
tabulations of fatal accidental poisoning (all 
places) by age, sex, and kind of poison. 
These are 1951 figures. This tabulation 
shows 1951 fatal accidental poisonings by 
age groups, sex, and agent. 
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